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BOOK REVIEWS 



Introduction to Psychology. By Robert M. Yerkes, Assistant Professor of 
Comparative Psychology, Harvard University. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., 191 1. 

The Essentials of Psychology. By W. B. Pillsbury, Professor of Psychology, 
University of Michigan. New York: Macmillan, 1911. 

The appearance of two new introductory texts in psychology will be of interest 
to educational readers. These books contain the new material which has been worked 
out in recent years and they give new emphasis to the scientific spirit which now 
characterizes psychology as an independent discipline. 

Professor Yerkes has adopted a somewhat unique view regarding the function 
of a textbook which is to serve as an introduction. Most writers regard it as the 
function of such a book to furnish the reader with the fundamental results of the 
science. Professor Yerkes, on the other hand, has pushed the results of the science 
somewhat into the background and has devoted much attention to discussion of 
what the science is from a logical point of view. What are the methods of the science ? 
What are the characteristics in which psychology resembles physics and chemistry ? 
How far can psychology establish generalization ? What is the nature of a psychologi- 
cal law? These and similar questions are the matters chiefly discussed. 

One wonders whether the elementary student will be able to take this "out- 
side" point of view toward a science which he approaches for the first time. One 
cannot but be skeptical about the ability of an elementary student to follow the 
elaborate discussions of physical and chemical analogies and contrasts. In short, 
it seems to the present reviewer that the book has little to recommend it as an ele- 
mentary text. Students who wish to critically discuss the logic of the science may 
take the book in hand. The teacher who is looking for applications may find sug- 
gestions here and there, but in the main the book should not be used as a first text 
even by mature readers. 

Professor Pillsbury's book is wholly different in type. The essential results of 
psychological investigation are here presented in a simple and very usable form. 
The book reminds one strongly of James's Briefer Course or Angell's Psychology. 
The general concepts of Attention and Association are taken up early in the text 
and the particular processes of perception and memory, etc., are taken up later. 
There is a very good introductory treatment of the nervous system. The structural 
aspects of consciousness are emphasized. 

This book will undoubtedly be very useful as an introductory text. Teachers 
will find little or no effort to suggest applications but they will find a very satisfactory 
statement of the most recent results on which to base educational applications. 

C. H. J. 
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